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MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 


THE ancient Romans had three forms of marriage—the 
confarreatio, the coemtio, and the usus. The first was 
a civil as well as religious contract, effected in the 
presence of a priest and of ten witnesses, and the 
offspring of such union were patrimi et matrimi. Less 
dignified and important in the eyes of the law was 
the coemtio. It was a merely civil engagement, 
completely binding, yet conferring not the honour of 
the patrimi and matrimi on the children. Still less 
honourable was the third form of matrimonial union, 
the usus. To constitute it binding in law, no forms 
or ceremonies whatever were required, but merely 
twelve months’ uninterrupted cohabitation. 

With the overturn of the mighty empire of the 
Cesars, Roman laws and customs were diffused all over 
Europe, and while the confarreatio was adopted by 
nearly all the rest of Christendom, the coemtio got into 
fashion with German princes and nobles. The Roman 
secondary form of marriage was found to be extremely 
convenient to counteract the effects of the lex salica, 
and the absence of a law of primogeniture; and 
thus there arose, not long after the fall of Rome, 
first among the Lombards, and afterwards in the 
Teutonic empire north of the Alps, the matrimonium 
ad morgengabam, or, as subsequently called, ad 
morganaticam. The barbaric word was of Lombard 
origin ; an allusion to the ancient German custom 
of making a present to the newly married wife the 
morning after the celebration of the nuptials—literally, 
a ‘morning-gift.’ According to this new form of 
matrimonial union, a revival of the coemtio, a 
German prince or great noble, when allying himself 
to a person of inferior rank, conferred only his hand, 
but not his title and fortune ; or at least not more 
than was conveyed of the latter in the Morgengabe, 
the free gift on or after the wedding-day. 

In Germany, about the fifteenth century, the matri- 
monia ad legem morganaticam contracta came to be 
greatly in fashion with younger sons of royal and 
princely houses. At the death of Duke William of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, in 1490, his seven sons, among 
whom, according to custom, the land was to be divided, 
made a common agreement, to the effect that only one 
should take unto himself a princely consort, and the 
rest be content with morganatic spouses. The lot for 
a royal bride fell on the sixth son, Prince George, who 
accordingly married a high-born princess; while his 
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eldest brother remained a bachelor, and the others 
took refuge in vulgar alliances ad morgengabam. The 
fourth son, Prince Frederick, was fortunate in his 
choice, for, marrying the beautiful daughter of his pri- 
vate secretary, he had a numerous family, the descend- 
ants of which prosper to this day, as Barons von 
Liineburg. As customs gradually become law, so did 
the system of morganatic marriages in course of time 
produce a royal code of matrimony, in which the 
marriage of princes with persons of lower rank, in 
other than morganatic form, was subjected to high 
penalties, particularly as respected the fair sex thus 
aspiring. The barbaric law was not unfrequently 
carried into execution. Duke Ernest of Bavaria, 
in the year 1416, had a beautiful girl, Agnes Ber- 
nauer of Straubingen, condemned to death, for 
daring to marry his son, Prince Albert; and all 
the tears and entreaties of his family did not save 
the fair young creature from the scaffold. The 
princely tyranny so created soon shewed its fatal 
effects on the morals of the high-born class itself. 
Flatterers argued that if crowned heads were allowed 
to adopt a particular form of marriage, not legal with 
subjects, they also were not bound to conform to the 
monogamic principles of the lower classes, but might 
marry in morganatic fashion over and above the 
ordinary way. The insidious advice was listened 
to with pleasure by several princes, who forthwith 
carried out the new doctrine by taking second wives 
ad legem morganaticam. Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
one of the champions of the Reformation, was among 
the first to inaugurate the new fashion. This was 
before he had been made acquainted with the 
teachings of Luther; for he had no sooner become 
a Protestant than he began to feel scruples as to the 
righteousness of the second marriage. He accordingly 
consulted the most eminent of the new Reformers, 
soliciting them to state their opinion on the subject ; 
and Dr Martin Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, Corvinus, 
Adam, and Melander, replied to the appeal in ‘the 
following curious declaration, dated July 1539, and 
signed by all of them : 

‘We cannot advise that the licence of marrying 
more wives than one be publicly introduced, and, as it 
were, ratified by law. If anything were allowed to 
be known on the subject, your Highness easily com- 
prehends that it would be understood and received as 
a precept, whence much scandal and many difficulties 


would arise. Your Highness should be pleased to 


“country, should there take to himself a second wife, 


E 


like cases, we do not know by what reason a man 

be condemned who marries an additional wife, 
with the advice of his pastor; not with the purpose 
of introducing a new law, but of satisfying his own 
necessity. g or even in this case, the mar- 
riage ought to take place secretly, so that no scandal 
— The upshot was, that Landgrave Phili 
of Hesse kept his second morganatic spouse, an 
induced others to do the like. 

The above document, the genuineness of 
which has been often doubted, but with no show of 
reason, was published for the first time in 1679, by 
the Elector Palatine, Charles Ludwig, son of the 
unhappy ‘winter-king’ of Bohemia, and brother of 
famous Prince Rupert. Even at this period, = 
of marrying a morganatic spouse, over an 
above the first wife, had not fallen enlisely into abey- 
ance ; but being in bad repute, the elector thought of 

itiating public opinion by an appeal to the Fathers 
of Protestant Church. His Highness had been 
married for several years to the Princess Charlotte of 
Hesse, when he fell in love with her lady of honour, 
Maria von Degenfeld, and resolved to unite himself 
to her in morganatic fashion. He did so with con- 
siderable solemnity, notwithstanding the protest of 
his wife and her friends ; but maintaining to the last 
that his second union was perfectly legal, i 
to the ancient laws of Germany in respect to princes. 
Maria von Degenfeld brought her morganatic hus- 
band fourteen children, nearly all boys, who bore the 
title of Counts of the Palatinate. But the son of 
the elector by Charlotte of Hesse succeeded to the 
throne without protest. Public opinion, meanwhile, 
had declared itself strongly against the open bigamy 
of Prince Charles Ludwig; and though morganatic 
marriages continued to flourish in Germany, hi 
was the last involving a plurality of wives. t of 
the — the custom was not more successful. 
Several Polish kings tried the practice of morganatic 
bigamy, but became very unpopular in consequence : 
and King Emmanuel of Portugal, who died in 1580, 
and left a son by a morganatic union, utterly failed 
in getting him adopted by the states of the realm. 

t the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
matrimonium ad legem morganaticam came to attract 
the attention of the highest legal authorities in 
Burope, owing to an attempt, on the part of a 
German prince, to destroy the civil consequences of 
such marriage-contract, and to give it the same value 
as that of the ordi matrimonial union. Duke 
Anton Ulrich of Saxe-Meiningen, in the year 1711, 
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young wife, the duke after a while determined to 


make her his full and real consort, so as to lift her | Fred 


to the rank of duchess, and enable her and his 

i to succeed him on the throne. As a first 
—— to this effect, he petitioned the em r, Charles 
“ tog the title of Princess of the Empire to 
her ; while the appeal was pending, he made such 
arrangements as he thought would secure the succes- 
sion to his children. Thereupon a violent storm arose 
in the princely world of Germany, every family pro- 
testing against the contemplated desecration of high- 
born privileges. Loudest in their 
pace Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Anhalt, and Saxe-Eisenach, 
nearest heirs to Duke Anton Ulrich, in the absence 


and pledging each other to oppose, if n b 
Ss Se ee Sa ee oe 

Sel : his decidedly illegal the 
duke a to the emperor, rei ing at the 


‘| same time his demand for the grant of a title to his 


wife. The emperor wavered long in giving his ; 
The most eminent lawyers of enten alas =e 
mous in asserting for Duke Anton ich the full 
power to marry either 2 mers or commoner, and to 
instal his consort in all the rights and privileges of a 
real wife, as well as to give the same rights to the 
children of such union. The sovereign princes of the 
pa ma on the other side, energetically opposed this 
declaration of principle, stating it as the basis of 

rincely law in matrimony t there should be 
Woenbiirtigheit (equality of birth), and protesting 
against any infringement of this law as utterly perni- 
cious to the welfare of the realm. The emperor, 
though leaning personally towards the cause of e 
Anton Ulrich, was forced at length to give way to 
the pressure exercised upon him b the body of 
electors and sovereign princes, and declared against 
the rights of succession of the duke’s children. 

The German kaiser having vanished from the world, 
and the empire being dead, this decision, though con- 
firmed by the diet of 1747, is probably at present but 
ou At wate paper. The important question of 

validity of morganatic marriages, as 
the claim of children to the rank and property of 
the father, has in reality never yet been definitely 
settled. George I. himself, it is certain, was mar- 
ried in morganatic fashion to Friiulein Schulen- 
berg, afterwards Duchess of Kendal; and though 
the offspring of this union, represented in Lord 
Chesterfield’s descendants, has no claim to legiti- 
macy, the same cannot be said of other royal 
marriages of the same kind. Without speaking of 
the morganatic marriage of William Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, with the Countess-Dow: of Walde- 
grave, September 6, 1766, which is of no particular 


his | importance, or of that of his brother, the Duke of 


Cumberland, with Lady Ann Luttrell, on October 2, 
1771, which is scarcely more consequential, although 
in virtue of it a certain lady continues to claim 
some ten million sterling from the British crown, 
there remains the notable match between the sixth 
son of George IIL, the Duke of Sussex, and Lady 
Augusta Murray, daughter of the Earl of Dunmore. 
The marriage-ceremony took place at Rome, in the 
presence of an English clergyman, April 4, 1793, 
and, to leave no doubt of its legality, was repeated 
at St George's, Hanover Square, December 5, 1794. 
The union, which only became known some time 
afterwards, was declared illegal and invalid by the 
English ecclesiastical court, as being contrary to 
the Royal Marriage Act of 1772; but the question 
having been revived in later times, great doubts 
were expressed by the most eminent jurists whether 
logal part of the whole proceeding. ‘The offquing 
e of the whole > e 0} 
of the Makes marriage were two children, A : 
erick, born June 13, 1794, and Augusta ma, 
born August 11, 1801. The former entered the army 
at an early age, under the name of Augustus d’Este, 
and gradually rose to the rank of colonel. He 
lived at first a very retired life ; but the successive 
deaths of the elder sons of George IIL. opening the 
ive of the throne of Great Britain to the 
uke of Sussex, he put his claim to legitimacy promi- 
nently forward. He did so particularly in the year 
1830, during the season of general political agitation. 
The claim excited great interest among continental 
jurists, on account of the involved succession to the 
ingdom of Hanover; and a whole legion of books 
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-of great energy of min 
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pamphlets were ushered into the world at the 
i discussing the pretensions of Colonel d’Este. 


Ev 


ce gs in favour 
the colonel’s claim, and even assii in bringing 

ion before the Frankfort diet, Lena» a 
it was si dropped, in consequence of a hint 
1 Prussia the Duke of Cumberland 
ascended the throne of Hanover, with no successor 


g 


sae 


Hanoverian liberal party—never reconciled to the 
arbitrary rule of the en of Cumberland—are 
understood to have secret hopes that some chan 
will take place one day in favour of the descendant 
of the Duke of Sussex. 

The most notable morganatic marriages of recent 
years have been those of the late king of Prussia (just 
alluded to), of the king of Denmark, of Archduke 
John of Austria, and of several — of the royal 
Bavarian family. The marriage of the king of Prussia 
with the Countess Augusta von Harrach, celebrated 
November 9, 1824, made considerable noise at the 
time, on account of the bride being a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and believed to be a pupil of the Jesuits. 
The young wife, born August 30, 1800, soon — 
an extraordinary influence over her aged husband, 
whom she seemed to govern entirely ; and there were 
not wanting sinister rumours that she intended to 
lead him over to the faith of Rome. The excitement 
created by this rumour threatened to be rous, 
and to y it, the countess, in 1826, embraced Pro- 
testantism. She was created thereupon Princess of 
Liegnitz, and took:part in all official fétes and assem- 
blies as the declared consort of the king. Even after 
his majesty’s death, in 1840, she was treated with the 

respect by his successor and all the members 
of the royal family ; and even had the honour of being 
inserted in the Almanach de Gotha, though only in 
the rear of legitimate princehood, as veuve morganatique. 
Less honour has fallen to the share of another 
——— consort, the spouse of his majesty of Den- 
mark. King Frederick VII., now reigning, contracted, 
on the 7th of August 1850, a morganatic union with 
Lola Rasmussen, whilom a milliner’s apprentice of 
Hanover, then a lady out of occupation at Hamburg, 
and finally—as the Gentleman’s Magazine of October 
1850 quaintly reports it—‘ well known to the Copen- 
corps of officers.’ Lola Rasmussen is said to 
have become acquainted with the king, her husband, 
on the occasion of a violent conflagration in one of the 
main streets of Copenhagen, when she took active 
part in working the pum She is not beautiful, but 
and is known to exercise 
considerable influence in the government of Denmark. 
Soon after the celebration of the marriage, she was 
elevated to the rank of Countess of Danner, and the 
income of several domains assigned to her. King 
ick was married twice before his union with 
the countess, and in both cases his consorts—the first, 
a princess of Denmark, the second, a duchess of 
Mecklenburg—obtained a separation on account of 
cruelty. The matrimonial action is said to be now 
reversed. 

One of the most curious mc tic of 
modern times has been that of the late uke 
John of Austria, the famous Lord Protector of Ger- 
many during the stormy days of 1848. Archduke John, 


revived, h 


3 
Leopold TL Aig tng distinguished himself calty 
of Austria, distingui i early in 

the anti-Napoleonic wars, during which he 

the insurrectionary movement of the Tyrol and the 
alpme countries of the Vorarlberg. Becoming thus 
acquainted with popular life and manners, he never 
lost his fondness for it; but at the end of the war 
retired to a small country-house near Griitz, there to 
enjoy the pleasures of rural life. He made frequent 
unting excursions, and in one of these had occasion 
to require the services of the postmaster of Aussee, a 
little village in the mountains. It was late on a cold 
January evening that he arrived at the postmaster’s 
humble dwelling, to ask for a iage to take hima 
stage onward to his destination. e master, Herr 
Plochel, was not at home, and all the carriages and 
horses were in use; nevertheless, the smart ter 
of the house volunteered to drive the humble traveller, 
whom, by his dress, she held to be a pilgrim, in a two- 
wheeled cart across the hills, that he might not come 
to harm in walking along the lonely road. So 

set out, the son of the emperor and the daughter of 
the r ; he silent and pre-occupied, she merry 


ge | as a bird, chatting and singing alpine songs all the 


way long. Anna Plochel was not beautiful, but 
merely what people call interesting; the archduke 
thought she was ‘the most interesting creature he had 
ever set eyes on. He shook hands warmly when set 
down from the humble cart; and the next day, to 
Anna Plochel’s great astonishment, was again at 
Aussee. He stayed three days at the little vi 
inn, had long chats with little Clara, and at the end 
of the time asked the postmaster the hand of his 
daughter. Of course, the suitor was required to give 
his name and profession. ‘Johann, Archduke of 
Austria, late field-marshal ; now out of employment.’ 
Herr Plochel, a serious man, did not like the reply, 
and ily bade the visitor to leave his house, and 
never shew himself again. In vain did the 

plead that what he had spoken was the truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; all his arguments had but the 
effect of making the postmaster more and more angry. 
So nothing was left for Prince Johann but to go to 
Griitz to fetch ag, ng —_ would vouch for his 
‘ respectability.’ 1 id, then got the - 
master’s consent, was duly proclaimed : A Ayes 
married to Anna Plochel on the 18th February 1827, 
exactly three weeks after he had made her acquaint- 
ance in the two-wheeled cart. Prince John did not 
in the least make a mystery of the union, but forth- 
with sent word to Vienna that he had been mo: i- 
cally married, and would give himself the siape 
soon of introducing his wife at the Hofburg. The 
kaiser laughed, the empress got into a fury. The 
upshot came to be, that Johann’s humble spouse was 
made a Baroness of Brandhof and Countess of Meran; 
with a large annual pension. When Archduke John 
was Lord Protector of Germany in 1848, his m - 
atic wife acted as mistress of the house, in the hall of 
the Old Emperors at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Several 
sons were the offspring of the marriage, the eldest, 
now called Count of Meran, born March 11, 1839. The 
countess is still living, being at present in her fifty- 
sixth year. 

Two princes of the royal House of Bavaria—Prince 
Charles, uncle, and Duke Louis, cousin of the present 
king—are married in morganatic fashion. Prince 
Charles, the only brother of ex-king Ludwig—famous 
as poet, artist, and friend of Lola Montez—has united 
himself to a Friiulein Bolley, the daughter of a school- 
master. The marriage took place in the reign of Ki 
Ludwig, who, with his accustomed liberality, 
no obstacles whatever in the way of the prince and 
the Friulein, but was present at the ceremony, and 
at the end of it presented the fair bride as a Mf 
with the title of Baroness of Beyersdorf, and a charm- 
ing park and mansion on he tanks 
Tegern, in the Bavarian Alps. The other prince of 


— 


of the Lake of © 
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Bavaria, living in morganatic 

cc biends of Donn Ponte, to seal ing with his wife, a 
tradesman’s daughter, in great retirement near the 
— in the Palatinate. 

i the above named, there are some fifteen 
other German dukes and princes married in mor- 
aw they se among them is a member of the 

ious family of Saxe-Coburg, otherwise so high- 
aoe in matrimonial alliances. Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, born January 31, 1824, brother of 
the king-regent of Portugal, nephew of the king of the 

ians, and first-cousin of the late Prince- rt, 
ited himself, in March 1861, to Friiulein Constance 
Geiger, a young teacher of music in the town of 
Vienna. The i peer Sm in public, 
and with considerable pomp, although with a total 
absence of court carriages. The witnesses were, 
Herr Haslinger, music publisher and composer ; 
and Herr Streicher, pianoforte manufacturer, both 
uncles of =. bride. The — element was an 
strong on occasion as the ane. 
Vienna papers, which gave all the details of the cere- 
mony, state that the bride wore a dress of brown 
silk, ‘ quite — Bog later a this a tic 
marriage, is that of the sovereign Prince o' warz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, which happened on the third of 
November last. The bride, daughter of a Prussian 
physician named Schulz, is said to be only nineteen, 
toll wary beautiful and accomplished ; his Highness 
is Sari. m . 
organatic marriages are certainly on the increase 
in Germany at the present time ; the fact is generally 
admitted even among high conservative writers, and 
held to be, on the whole, favourable to the existence 
of royalty. It has been remarked for many years 
past, that those illustrious families among whom 
2 - e had waa a. —- were ob- 
viously dec in mental strength ; 
and thi evil, in thought, will be remedied afte: 
a while by those alliances now called i 
Few doubt that they are the stepping-stone from the 
present unnatural order of things, by which a small 
number of persons stand aloof from the whole world 


live, 


union, Duke Louis, of 


should | boarding were carri 


nication as 
le en ; but that they 
should be all real brothers, uncles, nephews, and 
cousins, appears to be undesirable. Nature, to some 
extent, has 


A STRANGE WAY TO A LEGACY. 


THE 
trav 


it over the Russian and German clerks, for all the 
ee had their national representatives in the 
chief house, and I was appointed to the English 
de ent. I got a great deal of good advice, and 
a supply of congratulations on the position I 
was to occupy. My maiden aunts counselled me to 
conduct myself properly; my grandmother recom- 
mended me not to grow too proud ; and the curate of 
their church in Hampstead gave me serious admo- 

nitions against being perve to the Greek Church. 
I set out with all the weight of my own importance 
and these sage counsels. I arrived — though 
a voyage to St Petersburg was no joke in those days, 
and got regularly located in the house of Skinderkin. 
It was large enough to satisfy my fondest expecta- 
tions, and stood close on pd ota ops —_ = 
outstraggling of St Petersburg, said to have been 
the site of Jy tented village, the whole of whose 
inhabitants perished in the ep when 
the city had to be built at any cost of life or labour, 
and Peter the Great wielded at once the trowel and 
the knout for his subjects’ encow mt. The 
nobility had built their palaces there in Peter's time ; 
but partly the moving habits of the Russians, partly 
the inundations to which it was particularly subject, 
made them abandon the quarter early in the reign of 
Catharine II. Merchants and traders of the first class 
then took possession; the palaces were turned into 
stores and warehouses, from which the noble pro- 
prietors drew considerable additions to their incomes, 
in the shape of rent; and in one of the largest and 
a. kinderkin & Co. had located themselves. 
such noble rooms, galleries, and corridors, was busi- 
ness never before done. Such quantities of fur, from 
Finland, Lapland, Siberia, and Kamtschatka, as came 
there to be stored, booked, and shipped, I had never 
dreamed of. Nevertheless, the proverb, that far-off 
fowls have fair feathers, was strikingly illustrated in 
the matter of my St Petersburg =a In 
the first place, the establishment was disciplined after 
the old Russian fashion, invented in the Tartar times, 
when every warehouse had to be a fortress, and every 
merchant a sort of military freemason. We all worked 
and boarded on the ii Sony pauibontiel sighs 
on in a dreary penitenti e 
—silent, secret, and systematic—a happy mixture of 
the house of correction, the monastery, and the bar- 
rack. The hours were kept with regulation strictness. 
The meals were announced by the to 
i ight have for an: 


diall: me, 

have the smallest stake in the firm. 

I think that fact was first made plain to me by 
my senior in the ish department ; which, let me 
observe, consisted only of him and myself. He had 
come from Yorkshire, and his name was Hardstaff—a 
title which sounded so aristocratic in the ears of the 


have been a more suitable appellation, for I never saw 
a man who looked as like having been hewn, and not 
very carefully either, out of a granite rock. He had 
been forty ss Russia ee acter own stay 
was not to e it by personal experience, 
Toalirve thins toctmetiing in thea beloch cinete ohioh 
Russianises men of all countries. The 


ene co aap Serene Stead, Gage od 


could be oe his British birth, and more 
cularly is native county. Hardstaff was a genuine 
Sie die tia, in rail, cunning, end odd nedionn 
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for everything that might serve his own interest, 
no matter whose it injured. He had sat so long beside 
the stove, dealt so long with fur-traders, and lived 
under the discipline of the house, that his manner 
and, I believe, his mind, had taken the frozen mechani- 
cal tone of a Russian official. Natural disposition had 
probably a good deal to do with it. I never saw the 
man smile, Soe sme somebody being overreached ; 
and next to the the great business of his life was 
to take and keep other people down. I will do him 
the justice to say he was an adept in both de 
ments. His long acquaintance and large experience 
of the trade made him an authority even with his 
employers. He had their confidence in other respects 
to a degree which was generally known, though not 
made public. In no country are there more unavowed 
influences at work than in Russia. Hardstaff was 
not the head of the house; the de ent in which 
he overtly acted was the least considerable, but every- 
body about the premises was aware that his opinion 
was asked on the most important transactions, that 
he was note-taker and spy-general for all his superiors ; 
and though the pleasing of him was an impossi 
iration, it was highly imprudent to incur his ill-will. 
or myself, I come to be my uncle’s represen- 
tative, and the old gentleman in King William Street 
was an acknowledged partner; but Hardstaff was so 
well established by forty years of sorting furs, writing 
beside the stove, not to s of spying and being 
consulted, he knew so much that I did not, and he 
was determined never should, and business was so 
differently conducted in St Petersburg and London, 
that I settled into the subordinate position from the 
first hour of taking my seat at the desk assigned me. 
It stood at the opposite end of the stove, which, as 
usual in Russia, occupied nearly half the room, then 
our counting-house, but looking very much as if it 
had once been a lady’s dressing-room. There were 
mirrors, with the richly gilt frames let into the walls, 
which were ificently painted; and in one corner 
there were s as if a wardrobe had stood there. 
Of course, my desk was shut in by a rough wooden 
eager but it only went half-way to the roof, and 
y stretching up a little, I could see all that came and 
went, without, as I thought, being observed. Hard- 
staff had the same advantage, but he never aj 
to make use of it. Hour r hour, I have seen him 
sitting over his book, registering sables, ermines, and 


black-fox skins, specimens of which lay on the desk | had 


before him, without lifting his eyes or moving a 
muscle. As for speaking to me, Hardstaff even did 
such a thing, except when, much against my inclina- 
tion, I had to ask him some question about the business 
on hand. Then his answer was given in the shortest 
possible compass, and the most unintelligible terms he 
could devise. It was a case of hatred at first sight. 
Hardstaff did not approve of my coming ; he wanted 
no Englishman there but himself, and I can vouch 
there was no love lost on my side; but he was not 
the man to quarrel or to be quarrelled with. 

We were seated at our respective desks—I ought 
to say in our cells—one rg It was summer- 
time, being the beginning of July; but summer in 
St Petersburg means one long hazy twilight, with 
the sun seen through it something like our red 
harvest-moon, ri. or lower in the sky according 
to the hours of day, with a heavy Soe eee 

ere, not unlike what we have in England before a 
thunder-storm ; iv short, just the sort of a time in which 
to get lazy, and do nothing at all. The 
of day, the dry mode of life, my own stranger- 
ship in that forei where I knew neither man 
nor language, made me heartily tired of my St 
ne ty appointment, which looked so grand in 
prospect. delivered five letters of introduction at 
as many houses of my uncle’s mercantile acquaintance, 
was assured of high consideration by every one of 
them, and never heard another word or sign of their 


existence. I had walked round the magnificent streets 
and ~ rp of palaces which ee i h the Russian 
capital; I had peeped into the dense pine-forests 
which grow so close upon them; I had looked at 
the mujecks’ huts beside the sluggish Neva, the 
t dilapidated warehouses, and the very dirty 
8 ipping which high tides brought under their 
windows. I had gone to the theatre, and paid enor- 
mously for a seat; I had gone to the coffee- 
houses, and got disgusted with ate habits. 1 
y was cheating 

me out of doors, and everybody wa me 
to get back to King William Street 


one of the opposite mirrors, which happened to 
stand higher ion my barricades, shewed me that a 
woman had actually entered the room. 

I would as soon have to see a bird of 
dise as a female face in that establishment ; oa om 
tables were spread, and, I believe, our cuisine and 


le | laundry done by men ; but there was a woman dressed 


in what I instinctively knew to be the first fashion out 
of Paris, not thirty at the outside calculation, with 
finely moulded features for a Russian, a soft, fair com- 
eq light-blue eyes, and hair of a golden yellow. 

he had come in so noiselessly, that I was not aware 
of her entrance till apprised by the mirror ; and, still 
more astonishing, she was speaking to’ Hardstaff. 
Their talk was low and earnest, and I must confess 
to listening ; but they — in Russian. However, 
the eye sometimes does duty for the ear: by its help, 
and the lowness of the partition, I discovered, to my 
unqualified amazement, that they were ing of 
myself. How I learned the fact, it would puzzle me 
now to tell; I think it was by something in the 
lady’s look. Hardstaff’s flinty visage never told tales ; 
but when they had spoken for a few minutes, he 
raised his voice, and said, in the tone of civil com- 
mand in which he was pleased to address me: ‘Mr 
Summerville, have the goodness to bring me the 
invoice of those seal-skins to be sent to our house 
in London.’ It was then about furs they had been 
talking. Did the lady want to buy some of the 
seal-skins that were packed up and almost ready for 
shipping to my uncle? No matter; it would give me 
an opportunity of getting a better sight of her. I 
to pass her with the.invoice, and that nearer 
view shewed me that not only she was a very pretty 
woman, but also that I had seen the same face some 
days before looking out at a window of one of the 
great palaces in the wide and windy square of the 
Admiralty. The lady looked at. me now most 
graciously, and when I acknowledged her presence 
with my best bow, said, in very good English for a 
foreigner : ‘I am sorry, sir, to be the cause of giving 
you so much trouble.’ 

I had not heard my native English for two months, 
except from the dry, disagreeable Hardstaff, and could 
have danced for joy on the spot to hear it uttered 
from those rosy lips; but as it was not desirable to be 
thought insane, kept my British composure as well 
as on and stamm ; a ere — - es : 

‘You are very good,’ sai e lady. ‘Might I as 
if you have ae 4 long in St Petersburg ?’ 

‘Only two months,’ said I. 

‘ And how do you like it?’ 

‘I have td = had time to know.’ 

‘Well, it is true you English are sensible 
npn and do not make up your minds in a hurry. 
have a great respect for the English’—how we 
she spoke our language !—‘ I had a governess of your 
nation, the best creature in the _ 4 What trouble 

she took to teach me the little lish I know !’ 

‘Her trouble was well bestowed, madame,’ said I, 
having by this time got up my courage and my 
manners ; ‘ you speak it like a native.’ 


“ 
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*I did not know that Englishmen could flatter, 
said the lady, with the sweetest smile ; and before I 
had time to rebut the c she added : ‘ But tell 
me how you like the society bad 

*I have seen very little as yet, madame.’ 

‘ perhaps you have no friends or relations in 
the city?’ 

Fils geidinan;-1 am quite 0 ctige’ 

She looked at me so kindly, so sympathisingly, I 
could have stood there for a fortnight; but - 
staff handed me back the invoice, saying, with his 
accustomed frost: ‘It is all right ;’ as I was 
expected to retire to my desk, [ did so with another 
bow, to which the lady made a polite oye 8 
ment, talked a few minutes more in Russ with - 
staff, and went out as noiselessly as she had entered. 

From that hour, Hardstaff grew more familiar and 
communicative with me, as if he had found out that 
I might be considered somebody. His society was 
about as pleasant as the fruit of a crab-tree; but I 
had no choice of company, and wanted to hear what 

ing the lady. For once in his life, 
Pp willing to give the desired infor- 
mation. He told me she was the Countess Rozenki, a 
widow, rich, childless, and belonging to one of the 
first families in Esthonia. He further explained her 
coming to the warehouse, by letting me know that it 
had been the Rozenki Palace, and that the seal-skins 
a for my uncle had come from an estate most 
fi in furs, which the countess owned in the 
government of ——— ‘It is not exactly her 
own,’ said Hardstaff, ‘but properly belongs to her 
husband’s nephew. She is his guardian, however, 
and that is nearly as good as ownership in Russia.’ 

Some days after this, on an afternoon when Hard- 
staff, by a most unusual chance, was not at his desk, 
I was sitting with the pen in my fingers, and the 
account-book before me, wondering if she would come 
in in my time, when there was a slight creak of 


the door, a light rustle of silk, the prettiest tinkle on 
the brass rail of the stove, and there stood Madame 
Rozenki. 

‘Ah, my English friend,’ she said, smiling with 


accustomed sweetness as I presented myself, ‘ how 
glad I am to see you once again! Shake hands; they 
always shake hands in your country, don’t they? My 
governess told me so. How I long to visit England!’ 

It is to be hoped that I shook the small delicate 
hand, covered with lemon-coloured kid, as fashion 
then required, with becoming grace and ardour. I 
know that I was intensely charmed. She inquired 
for Mr Hardstaff. I told her all I knew about him, 
She just hinted that her business was not very 
important or her time pressing. I of course offered 
her the best seat the place afforded, to await his 
return, and we got into conversation. 

As far as my memory serves me it was regularly 

ned by her ladyship inquiring once again how I 
the society of St Petersburg. As we had shaken 
hands, and she had such a respect for the English, 
I relieved my mind by telling her the exact truth— 
that I knew nobddy, and nobody knew me; that I 
had not a soul to speak to but Hardstaff, and was 
heartily tired and sick of my situation. The lad 
seemed to enter into my feelings to a degree whic 
enchanted me, young as I was. 

‘Far from your relations, and without friends in a 
strange city,’ she said, ‘ with no associate but the old 
man who sits at that desk—it is a hard trial. And 
you can’t return to England without your uncle’s 
permission, of course ?’ 

*No,’ said I; ‘and he is a man to whom I should 
not wish to complain of solitude: he would laugh at 
me for being childish, and bid me mind my business.’ 

‘ Ah, those money-making old men think of nothing 
but business,’ said the countess. ‘ But, tell me now, 
should you like to see society? I mean 
company—the world of fashion in St Petersburg.’ 


* Your ladyship, I am not accustomed to fashion- 
able life; I have never been anything but a merchant's 


clerk.’ 

*Yes; but have a genteel air, and might be 
made table, she said, surveying me from head 
to foot with a look of the most candid and kindly 
patro ; ‘and as you are so lonely, if you will be 
a good boy, and come to my house to-morrow ing, 
you will see a select circle of my best friends. It is 

quadrilles, cards, and supper.’ 

as I ing, or did a Russian countess actually 
invite me out of Skinderkin & Co.’s counting-house 
——— cards, and su ? Then what apparel 

I to appear in at the Rozenki Palace? Evening- 
dress had never been counted among the requisites of 
my existence, and in the confusion of these thoughts 
I could only stammer out: ‘Much obliged to your 
ladyship, but’—— 

* You are thinking of your dress, young man,’ said 
the countess, laying her small hand lightly on m 
arm, and looking me archly in the face; ‘ well, don’t 
disturb yourself about that; we can do fairies’ work at 
the Rozenki palace, and you shall be my Cinderella. 
Just step round to the tea-shop in the lane behind 
your warehouse, about seven to-morrow evening; you 
will find a carriage waiting there ; step into it; it will 
bring you to the palace. The footman will shew you 
a dressing-room, where you will find i 
uisite for a gentleman’s toilet; then ring the 
, and the footman will conduct you to my pe 
I do not remember what I said by way of thanks 
and acknowledgment for this, it was so unlike any- 
thing I had ever met with, so far out of the common 
course ; where was the young man in my position 
who would have refused ? 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said the countess, cutting me 
short with another light pat on the arm; ‘ you will 
be kind to some Russian, perhaps, who may be lonely 
in England, when you have inherited your uncle's 
business, and become a great merchant. You won’t 
forget to be at the tea-shop seven. I can’t wait 
for that old man any longer. -bye.’ 

She shook hands with me once more, and was 
going, when a sudden thought seemed to strike her. 
* My friend, I forgot to ask one thing,’ she said, turn- 
ing at the door ; ‘can you speak French ?’ 

‘No, madame,’ said [, blushing to the roots of my 
hair, as I recollected that that was the lan of 
good raw f in Russia; but my school-days had been in 
the time of the long war, when French was neither so 
common nor so requisite as it has since become to men 
of business. 

‘Do you understand it at all?’ and her look grew 
keenly inquiring. 

* Not a word, madame.’ 

‘ That is unfortunate ; everybody of fashion speaks 
French here, and very few understand English ; 
besides, nothing could convince them that you had 
not been brought up a mere t—a boor, you 
understand, if you could not 5 French ; but there 
is one expedient which has just occurred to me ; you will 
pretend to be dumb. I know you are clever enough 
to act a ; it will be no loss, as you cannot under- 
stand what is spoken; but, remember, not a sound 
before bd peg or servants ; it might bring us both 
to be ed of, and I want to let you see society. 
Good-bye.’ 

The door had closed upon her exit before I had well 
comprehended the curious arrangement, but the more 
I thought of it, the more clever and advantageous it 
seem The Countess Rozenki had evidently taken 
an interest in me ; was it friendly ? was it more than 
that? A rich and childless widow, young and beauti- 
ful, moreover, had taken it into her head to shew me 
good society, and make me presentable. The chance 
was worth following up, whatever it might lead 
to. ardstaff came in about half an hour after, 
but of course he heard nothing about it. There was 


_] 
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he should. Seven was our closing 
supper came off; some of the clerks 
for walks, or to see their friends; the lazy ones 
went to bed: some Russians can do a wondrous deal 
of sleeping. 

Having pondered and congratulated myself on 
the invitation, and given the porter a silver rouble, 
to take no notice of my movements—a Russian 


remarked in Russia, struck me forcibly on this occasion: 
though the usual class of customers were coming and 
going to the shop, though dirty children played about, 
and lazy men sat smoking at every r, nobody 
looked curious or surprised to see such an equipage in 
their quarter. It was strange, too, how quickly the 
coachman seemed to know his fare; he opened the 
door the moment I ———_ I stepped in, and 
away we went to the Rozenki Palace. 

ew the city well enough to see that we were 
not going the direct way, however, and also that we 
stopped at the back-entrance, which was in a narrow, 
sombre-looking street, with a dead-wall shutting in 
the grounds of a monastery right opposite. A foot- 
man in splendid livery received me, shewed me 
through a passage and up a stair to a dressing-room 
elegantly furnished, where, according to the countess’s 
promise, I found every requisite for a gentleman’s 
toilet, including a complete suit for evening-dress. 
The clothes were made more in the Parisian than the 
London style—so they seemed to me; but who had 
taken such an exact account of my proportions? they 
fitted me amazingly, and my whole appearance in the 
full -le mirror gave me courage for the rest of the 
trial. ving dressed, I rang the bell as commanded, 
and, to my astonishment, me should answer it but 
the countess herself! She wore a magnificent — 
dress, of which, not being skilled in ladies’ apparel, 
I can only say that it was very grand and very low, 
and that the lady looked to great advantage in con- 
sequence. The quantity of jewels flashing from her 
snowy neck and arms would have done some ladies 
good to see; but in she came as friendly and familiar 
as she had been in the counting-house. 

‘I just wanted to see how you looked before going 
down to the company. Ah! very well indeed,’ she 
said, turning me round by the arm as if I had been 
her younger sister, on the point of being brought out, 
. Didn't oc your fit, my dear boy? You make 
conquests among the girls this evening. But don’t 
forget your of mute ; it is all we can do for the 
present. Of course, you will learn to speak French 
in time; [’ll give you lessons myself. But now I 
must go to receive; the footman will conduct you to 
the salon ; do your devoirs as if you had not seen me, 
and don’t forget that you are dumb.’ 

She left me before I could make any reply. In 
another minute, the footman was at the door. Under 
his escort, I reached the reception-rooms. What a 
noble mansion it was! how extensive—how richly 
decorated—nothing more splendid than that suite of 
public rooms ever came under my eye. The furniture, 
mirrors, and pictures were on the most magnificent 
scale. I don’t pretend to be a judge of such matters, 
but I have seen nothing like it since, and it fairly 
dazzled me then. 

The countess was sitting in the central salon ; some 
of the company had already arrived, others were 
coming in. I heard the roll of carriages, the hum 
of voices, the rustle of silks. The novelty of the 
scene rather confused me, but I was determined to 
— that I was clever enough to act my part. 


g 
° 


re might be a t stake to win or lose that 
evening ; so I walked straight up to Madame mer es 
made bow which had been extensively practi 


7 
for the occasion, saw in an opposite mirror that it - 
was well done, and would have retired to a 
when, to my utter amazement, she sprang from 
velvet sofa, uttered a half-scream of French, 
her arms round my neck, and kissed me 
cheeks. I never was so taken by surprise in 
life, and it is my firm conviction that I must have 


to everybody, old and young; they all seemed won- 
derfully glad to see me, but as every 
French, there was no chance of fo in, 
I bowed and smiled as well as I could; the countess 
did all the talking, and at last she conducted me 
back to the salon, and set me down between two 
very plain and very large young women, with an 
astonishing amount of feathers and diamonds. The 

both talked to me with great civility, of course ; I di 

not understand a word, but replied with nods and 
smiles, which seemed quite satis ry. People came 
and came until the rooms were full. I saw officers 
in Russian uniform, with stars and ribbons on their 
breasts, and ladies in all sorts of finery, but there 
was not a pretty woman in the room except Madame 
Rozenki. She presented me to everybody ; they all 
took as much notice of me as if I had been a foreign 
prince on my travels. 

I did whatever she bade me, which she did, of 
course, by signs ; played cards with three old ladies, 
danced with two young ones, handed herself to the 
supper-table, and felt myself in fairy-land: the 
splendid dresses, the magnificent rooms, the hum of 
conversation, and the crowd of faces, were all so 
new, so different from my counting-house life, that 
the whole seemed like a dazzling dream. At last, 
the company began to scatter away; the daylight 
had waned and come again, as it does between 
eleven and one at that season. The countess 
whispered to me in a corner that I had better get 
home; my own clothes were in the dressing-room, 
and the footman would shew me out; that was 
after a good many ladies and gentlemen had taken 
an almost affectionate leave of me. I went up accord- 
ingly, re-dressed, was shewn out at the back-gate, 
found my way to the lane, got in by the broken con- 
servatory, but could not asleep till about half an 
hour before the great bell summoned us all to our 
places of business. I made up for it by sleeping over 
the desk that day. Our work was slowly as well as 
cheerlessly done. If Hardstaff observed anything, he 
made no remark ; if he had, I should not have minded 
it ; my head was full of the Rozenki Palace, the fine 
company, and the countess. I have said she was a 
pretty woman ; I had no doubt that she was rich, and 
it was impossible to doubt the interest she had in me. 
Nothing in the world would have taken me 6ut of 
St Petersburg now ; I had come to a new'life in the 
strange northern climate. Madame Rozenki was the 
first woman I had ever seriously thought of, and how 
could I help it, under the circumstances ? ‘ 

The very next day, Hardstaff was gone from his 
desk again. I fancied he had taken to the tea-shop, 
and thought it beneath him to be known. Gone he 
was, however, in the afternoon; and with the same 
creak, rustle, and knock, in came the countess. 
She made no excuse, did not ask for Hardstaff, but 
sat down at once, and began ey to me; how I 
liked her party—what I thought of the ladies—did I 
know what any of them had said of me, and would I 
like to come again. 

I did my best to answer in a truthful manner, 

articularly as regarded the ladies, for I saw she 
fad kept a remarkably close watch upon ‘me all 
the evening. I also took occasion to insinuate my 
surprise at her own behaviour and the general notice 
taken of me by the company. : 

‘O yes,’ said she, ‘I received you as an old friend 
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to society. They were all 
is our way in Russia: we 
e.” 
ee doubt they were. I 
ything that woman said. 
ing to such advan- 


estates in Red Russia; and advised me not to let 

or anybody else know I was not dumb till she 

Fr . ‘Then,’ said she, ‘the recovery of 

your h will be so interesting. But I am forget- 

ting that I want you to write something in my 

album ;’ and opening a flat parcel she had brought 

under her arm, the countess presented me with a 

beautiful book of the kind with illuminated borders, 

backs of carved ivory, and all manner of handwrit- 
ings and languages on its satin-like pages. 

‘There, you are to write some English poetry—any- 
pwr Rar like from Shaks or Byron, within 
that border of forget-me-nots. It will be a specimen 
of your handwriting and your taste, for me to kee 


when you have gone back to your own England, oak 


= me.’ 
‘I will never forget you, madame,’ said I, and might 
have said more, but she rose with: 

‘There is somebody coming—I must go. Bring the 
book with you to-morrow evening—at seven, remem- 
ber. I won’t send the carriage: it might attract 
attention ; the footman will be waiting for you at the 
back-gate. Good-bye, my dear young friend? and the 
counting-house door again closed between her and 


me. 
With all the care and precision requisite for such a 
-. I copied a passage from Romeo and Juliet into 
ivory album. It was intended to indicate my 
ivate sentiments. I don’t think I was actually in 
ove, but Madame Rozenki, though some years older 
than myself, was a young, fair, and wealthy widow ; 
and what man at twenty-two would not have fallen 
hooped tos] al th Th 
copi , and I went to the 1 e 
footman ort py at the back-gate, by Tm 
me to the ing-room. I got arrayed, rang the 
bell, was i by the countess, in another rich 
evening-dress, was approved of, conducted to the 
drawing-room, presented to scores of more company, 
set to ss Siig ctale, aut hom’ tolling, anh dened 
to go home in my old clothes, and creep in at the 
conservatory window as before. 

There were, I believe, two or three more invitations 
= brought me by a dirty boy from the tea- 

; but my first evening at the serves 80 
completely for all that followed, that I have no addi- 
tional particulars to record. 

An inexperienced person would scarcely believe 
how rapidly the charms of the scene faded away, or 
rather e tiresome. The mere sight of grandeur 
and , which seemed so ing and fairy-like at 
first, on the second or third repetition lost its novelty. 
As I could not understand a word that was said, 
real amusement of company was lost tome. Playing 
the mute’s part for so many hours, and going home 
with ing but a glare of lights and Fockany in 
one’s eyes, and getting up to business after an hour 
or two of broken sleep to doze over the desk all day, 
seemed all cost and no profit. If madame had given 
me a quiet interview with herself in one of the back- 
rooms, where one might get up one’s courage, and 
make one’s declaration, it would have been something 
worth losing sleep, bribing porters, and shirking 
Hardstaff for ; but the lady called me her dear young 
frien@, presented me to her company, and gave me 
hints on deportment. What better signs of a tender 
interest could any man expect? 

I was weighing the whole subject in m 


mental 
balance one day in the counting-house ; 


had not 


missed Hardstaff; but the creak, the rustle, and the 
light knock ht me out of my own i 

to see that his was vacant, Madame Rozenki 
had taken possession of the only chair we kept for 


The usual remarks and inquiries about her last party 
having passed, she be; to compliment me on the 
elegance of my handwriting as exhibited in her album, 
a countess-dowager and two heiresses from Moscow 
had admired it, and I made a bold attempt to direct 
her attention to the meaning of the e written, 
and its suitability to my peculiar case, by saying: 
* How do you like the lines I selected ?’ 

‘Ah, they are moving,’ said the countess, with a 
very embarrassed look. ‘You should not have 
written them; I must not hear such things: you do 
not know all; Iam an unhappy woman ;’ here she 
sighed deeply. 

* You ppy, madame?’ said I, coming a step or 
two nearer, for the opportunity was not to be lost. 

‘Yes,’ said the countess, casting her eyes to the 
ground : ‘ but do not ask me; I cannot you; yet 

ou are the only person on whom I can depend.’ 
Her eyes were raised now, and looking me keenly in 
the face: ‘ Will you do me a service?’ 

* At the risk of my life, madame,’ said I, and the 
offer was honestly made. 

‘Well, I believe you; but fortunately there is 
no such risk requisite; all I want you to do is to 
make a fair copy of this paper;’ and she pro- 
duced from her pocket a pretty large one, neatly 
folded. ‘ You see,’ she continued, spreading it open 
before me, ‘it is a law-paper, absolutely necessary 
in a very important suit—one which may result in 
riches or ruin. I must give it up to the court; but 
as it might be lost, or get into my enemy’s hands, 
an accurate copy would be of the greatest importance 
to me. Family reasons make it unadvisable to intrust 
such a paper to any clerk or lawyer, but I can trust 
you. RS will take the trouble of copying it, word 
for word, letter for letter, in your own clear beautiful 
hand, I will never forget the obligation.’ 

An instantaneous offer to do that or caving else 
she wanted, was the only reply I could e. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ said the countess, p! i 
the paper in my hand, which, by the by, she 
‘You are the only man in the world from whom I 
could ask such a service, and to your honour and 
discretion I can trust for keeping the secret. I know 
it, I know it, she continued, cutting short ef 
testations of prudence in all that concern 
* When do you think you can get it finished ?’ 

‘To-morrow, said I, glancing hastily over the 
paper ; it was , a folio sheet of parchment, and 
written in the old Slavonic character, which is still 

theology. 
bring it to my house; the 


ti 


Wo 

directed, I traced out in the privacy of my own room, 
so as not to be seen by H » the curious 
Slavonic writing, of which I did not understand a 
syllable. 

There was some difficulty in matching the parch- 
ment and cop, ing the signature ; it might have been 
the emperor’s sign-manual, for aught I ° 

The work cost me a sleepless night, but it was 
finished in good time. No eye could have told the 
difference between the copy and the original; nobody 
had cause to suspect what I was about; and with the 
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ome done, te great opportunity in the boudoir 
in prospect, I to the —_—o of the 
Rozenki Palace between seven and 

The same footman admitted me, ae with the 
accustomed look, motionless and stolid; but instead 
of oe on to the boudoir, as I expected, he handed 
me a sealed note, and stood by in the passage till I 
read it. That process did not require much time. The 

billet, which was dated 10 a. m., contained only this : 
‘My DEAR youne Frrenp — Unforeseen circum- 
stances oblige me to set out immediately for Arch- 
angel; I must therefore lose the pleasure of receiving 
you this evenin, ; but we will meet again at my 
return, when I ope to make more fitting acknow- 
tstgments for your friendship. Please to give the 
rs, both copy and original, to the footman ; he has 
po how to forward them; and believe me yours, 

in t haste, CaTuertve Rozenx1.’ 
t+ was her own handwriting, and only one course 
remained for me: I gave the papers to the footman. 
Having no knowledge of each other’s lan , nO 
questions could be asked or answered; and I went 
oe wondering what business could have called her 
so suddenly to Archangel, when she would return, 

and what acknowledgments were to be made to me. 


These wonders were still fresh in my mind, when, | Russia 


a few days after, the English packet brought me a 
letter from my uncle, earnestly requesting my imme- 
diate return to England. It was so brief, and so 
hastily written, that I concluded the old man must 
be very ill, and thinking of his heirs and successors. 
Hardstaff, to whom I shewed the letter, by way of 
apology | for my precipitate de , was of the 
same opinion, and thought I should lose no time. 

No time was lost ; I set out with the English mail- 

ket. It was reckoned a fortnight then from St 

etersburg to London ; but I reached King William 

Street in the forenoon of the tenth day, to find my 
uncle well and busy in his counting-house. 

In answer to my hasty inquiry why he had sent 
for me, the old man looked mysterious, beckoned me 
into his private room, and put into my hands a letter 
from Skinderkin & Co., in which he was informed, 
in the most business-like manner, that the interests 
of the firm and my own safety made it advisable that 
I should leave St Petersburg immediately, as I had 
incurred the resentment of a noble Russian family. 

The case was now clear to me: the countess had 
been exiled to Archangel, and I sent home to Eng- 
land, through her high-born relations’ dread of a 


nce, 
I felt myself the hero of a real romance ; but what 
was to be done? Her address in Archangel was 


unknown to me ; and even if it had been known, who | i 


could say into whose hands my letter ht fall. 
Better to wait, and see what chance time might bring 


—_ my uncle’s | 
to understand that I coal 


ington Vy giving him, : 


not help the ity of a rich widow and a countess, 

The old man seemed to think it very unaccount- 
able; so did everybody who heard it except my 
mother, ' woman ; she calculated on officiating 
at a weddi ng-breakfast i in the Rozenki Palace. 

I aren somebody, even in the Lar wong ted pt 
opinion, but had subsided into my old place in the 
counting-house, and my seat in the back- settee | et 
when, with the last packet, which left just before 
the frost had closed the Baltic, who should arrive but 
Mr Hardstaff! 

He had resigned his office under Skinderkin & 
Co., and was on his way to Yorkshire, where he 
intended to 1 the rest of his days in OW oy 
retirement by help of his Russian savings. ey had 
got two Scotchmen in lieu of both him a. pod but 
some affairs which he was commissioned to wind 
Sa: tae only eepartunttl noe teen Street; and I 
camthine of Ge rtunity now in my power to learn 

the coun 


cuntela, by exlitg ae dues We timid 


chanced to be left by ourselves, if Madame Rozenki 
had been callin be e counting-house of late. 
‘O no,’ said he; ‘she sends her steward now: she 

wants no more silly young men to do her business.’ 

‘ What business do so = ea 

‘What you did for her: helping to get her ne + 
estate in Archa: The boy had died while he 
yet a minor, in the monastery just behind her med sn 
where she had placed him to be educated and out-of 
the way. He was dumb, you see, and had been dead 
for two years, but nobody knew that. She got the 
rents and the furs, and at last contrived a scheme—I 
suppose, because you looked a fit subject for it—to 
pass you off for her dead nephew with her company 
at the palace, and make“*you copy out a will leaving 
the estate to her. I believe the monks and she got 
up a funeral when you were fairly out of St Peters- 
burg. Of course, P made Skinderkin & Co. send 
you.’ And the amiable man smiled. 

‘What did you get for helping in the business ?’ said 
I, feeling that every word he spoke was true. 

‘Fools do the work, and wise folk get the 

responded m excellent senior. ‘But I must 
she is married to a prince—one of the Romanoff f: 
they say ; and I would advise you to keep well out of 
ussia: it would never do for people to know the 
strange way she took to get her legacy.’ 


THE PROUDEST MOMENT OF MY LIFE. 


How very unfortunate that I should have been in 
Dulchester at this time ; and how weak of me to break 
through a salutary rule, merely because I was afraid 
of appearing cold to my old friend ! ! Would that I had 
listened to my wife’s advice, and resolutely said ‘ No ;’ 
but that, alas! I have rarely the moral and 
the wisdom to do. I have therefore accepted ‘ with 
pleasure’ what I would have given an to be 
able to refuse. I have been foolish enough Ae pro- 
mise my old schoolfellow, Spitchcock, to dine with 
him, on this present 9th of November, at the 
banquet given in honour of his election to ‘the chief 

of his native city—I, who hate the v 
name of a public dinner, and would sooner dine o: 
cold shoulder of mutton at home, much as I dislike 
that viand, than feast like a prince with the Lord 
Mayor of don himself. 

I am by nature by no means insensible to the 
charms of a well-s table; but then nature has 
not endowed me iy i 
out. I am very d 
it would split when 


me, and, as I observe to ethig 

to go after all. The only comfort I get, ho 
the remark, that it is a great pity that I had 
a whole mind the da: oo that there 


of we the OL Baile 


am at once ne into the he withdrawing rom by 
the town-crier in his gold-laced coat, who shouts out, 
‘Mr Aspen!’ with a force that makes my heart 
knock at my ribs in the most painful manner. 
How I do hate those long rooms with the entrance at 
one end and the fireplace at the other! 

being a decidedly inconvenient and uncomfortable 
arrangement, what a painful ordeal it forces on the 
man who has to make his way alone from one 


— 


wo 
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is the self-same aw = «he whom 


Spitchcock who went to school with me more than 
twenty ago, and whom I Perel fogged. for tho| t 
odes on > and well for the 
from the usher’s desk the 


is portl ntleman of five-and- thirty or there- 
patiy gration seventeen stone, and clothed 
sable, was ever small enough to be 
y ‘hoisted?’ Yes, it is my old friend 
che is very glad indeed to see me—much 
I Ty sengypaene amar and he asks 
m, regretting that provincial 
on’t ‘alow t — —— “ them 
magistrate of the metropolis, and invite 
to join their husbands and brothers at the 
Then he introduces me to several of 
particular friends, and so I make the acquaintance 
several of the most remarkable members of the 
of Dulchester. ‘My predecessor = 
ilas Tomkins—my friend Mr Aspen. 
Bow! 
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friend Mr Aspen, an old schoolfellow.’ 

In a short time, all ~ guests are assembled, and 
we proceed to the ban -room. Iam of course 
seated at the comic at which sits His Worship, the 
Mayor, and the most i of the company, 
- ape I observe the twin M.P.s for the 


right sits Mr Alderman 
TINS, of whom are 
copcaly charged to ‘take care of me.’ The alder- 

like a two-bottle man at the least, but 
Sneels I should think never drank anything stronger 
than toast and water. No doubt they will take care 
of me, and perhaps, after all, I shall get through the 
evening pretty well. I cannot myself of 
sity tht somebody may propo e bears 
y that somebody may Propose my health before 


thes may a beer ee 
which are now smoking on the board. It is more than 
two hours beyond m usual dinner-time, and I am 
a & cock’s chaplain has said grace, 
an lay-viears at the bottom of the room have 
sung their non nobis. 


to enjoying — 
than I could have believed — and es think that 
if it were not for that little black cloud which may 
possibly expand and overshadow me an hour hence, [ 
should get through my ae | very comfortably. 
Bowler as yet has not said muc he is too deeply 
occupied in stowing away a plentiful allowance of 
turtle ; but Mr Sneels has something to say for 
himself, and we get on very well ieation I was 
greatly mistaken, though, in thinking that he never 
anything but toast and water. He takes his 
glass of wine with the cool off-hand manner of the 
regular diner-out ; and I suspect that it is by way of 
an excuse for half a glass more that he asks me to 
take wine with him in the rather long interval that 


walks make a good dinner ? 


ler, Mr Town-clerk, Mr Sneels—my | W: 


or two pateee dignitariés, and other | and 


Tt nies tb ety See 
I relish it greatly. Since I am aye 
shouldn’t I, just for once, di 
To be gure, 
mix my wine ; but itis vo dificult fo stick to 
rule as that when one is dinin out ; 


this dindon aux ae affords striking evidence. 
I could not have believed, till I saw it, that such 
a dish was within the répertoire of a culinary 
artist at Dulchester. The final cause of turkeys 1s 
decidedly truffles, and ~ finai cause of truffles is 
turkeys. That is a oe which is well known 
amongst the accomp fessors of this import- 
ant ae of chi ut however came such a 
truth to be known eeadlaek te tan cok. ae 
provincial mayor? For my part, I am almost sure to 
eat more of any dish flavoured with truffles than is 
good for me, and Ido so now; but Bowler on one 
side, and Sneels on the other, both assure me that a 
glass of wine will keep eve oe. ‘ The venison, 
Mr | sir,’ says Bowler, ‘ is the gift of His Grace the Duke of 
the coun here about. 


idelands, who owns 


We always return one at least of his sons as our - 


borough member, and he always sends us e and 
venison for our mayor's inauguration dinner. Don’t 
be afraid of it, sir 5 it is very easy of Sqaaion. and 
another slice won’t hurt you. No. Well, the pleasure 
of a glass of wine, sir. You had better come 
reside among us, and then oe would very 
soon get rid of your pepsy. No - +* here, 
Sneels (with a wink at me), are they ? ? have all 
capital Se eaeal at Dulchester, and, thank God, our 
equally good. You are afraid of sweets, 

sir? and ~~ t sweets don’t agree with you, 
sir, is a d = eal great delusion, believe me. I 
have read somewhere or another that the digestive 
apparatus does not act properly unless a certain quan- 
tity of food is taken into the stomach, and that it is 
better that this necessary quantity should not be all 
of one kind. Now, you see, sir, that it is not easy for 
a man to take enough of the substantials—I don’t 
count the soup as anything—to fulfil this —— 
sable condition of healthy digestion: it is to P 
therefore, that he must have recourse, to fill up the 

and set his stomach to work. I have proved 
this d doctrine to be sound over and over again, for I 
am always better after a good dinner than after a bad 
one, and so are ~~. A man is a fool or a 
| renee at forty, l rience teaches me 
that pudding i as =F nding Pu is the padding 
that fills up the chinks, and keeps everything = 
quiet—ha, ha! !? And Mr Alderman Bowler, chuckling 
at his own wit, fills his own glass and mine in the 
most friendly manner. 

I must own to having an almost childish love 
for sweets, and for plum-pudding in particular. I 
quite agree with Bowler that there is no sweet dish 
which is better, and I take eg! advice, and 

lenty of sherry over it, in order that it may sit 

ml oe. iy Bowler and Sneels both pach pn 
that the port is very good, and such as can’t hurt 
anybody ; one glass, therefore, with a bit of cheese, 
and just a of bitter beer. But, no, I thank 
pai y would rather not take any more at present. 
wler by this time is certainly mellow, but Sneels 
talks on and sips his wine as gy Sad 
began dinner. As for me—why, | am tolerably 


sal 


“bs my 


| 
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comfortable—very comfortable, I may say, considering 
the care that has been taken of me, and that I have 
done what penny-a-liners call ‘ample justice’ to the 
‘ things set before me. Upon my word, I do 
ink that there is much truth in the doctrine, that 
pth owt powers are more efficient when the 
is pretty well filled. I have often felt more 
uneasy after-——— But my train of thought is cut 
short a loud thump on the table. The company 
rise, and the chaplain returns thanks. I am not sorry 
to stand up, for I do not feel quite so much at my 
ease as I thought I did; the heat of the room has 
certainly affected my head a little, and I have rather 
an annoying sort of buzz in my ears. As I sit down 
again, too, the awful possibility, which I had half for- 
gotten, begins to assume once more a threateni 
= In a minute more, it rushes back on my min 
in force, and gives me ‘a turn’ sufficient to 
derange a far stronger digestion than mine. I have 
a sinking sensation, which makes me believe that the 
soup, the turbot, the venison, the cham e, the 
sherry, the bitter beer, the a ‘that wouldn’t hurt 
anybody, and the plum-pudding, are all making pre- 
parations to demonstrate, in a very forcible manner, 
that a and variety are not always to be 
depended on to insure perfect digestion. I know 
that my turn is not to come yet, if it is to come at all; 
but my friend Spitchcock is on his legs to —— 
the first toast, and that may be the a the 
end I am so fearful of. What would [ give for his 
self-possession ! 
oe too, as — 0 well may. ve. 
ife together, and now he is a provinci ittington, 
having made a fortune in leather ; while I, who cor- 
rec his exercises, and construed his 
am—— But nevermind. I don’t envy him his wealth, 
but I would give anything for his assurance. He 
may keep his gold for himself, but would that I had a 
small portion of his brass! His hands rest on the 
table-cloth; his fingers are spread out as if he were 
about to play on the piano ; his double chin reposes 
calmly on his white cravat, and his gold chain of 
office glistens grandly on his snowy waistcoat. He 
pro the toast which is always sure to be received 
ith enthusiasm in a company of English gentlemen— 
y, the best Satedion:, 


We started in 


wi 
the health of that gracious 

of wives, and of mothers—‘ The Queen, — 
the Queen ;’ and the lay-vicars immediately proceed 
to ‘scatter her en-ne-mies,’ to the accompaniment 
of the organ in the ‘No, sir, no; that cannot 
be permitted, says my neighbour Bowler. ‘Don’t 
disgrace Dulchester by leaving a heal-tap after drink- 
ing her Majesty’s health. For the other members of 
the royal family, half a glass may be allowed to pass ; 
but her Majesty, sir, deserves a bumper.’ 

I can’t deny that proposition, and so her Majesty 
has a bumper of the port that won’t hurt any- 
body, but which begins to make me feel just a 
trifle excited perhaps. Or is this enthusiasm catch- 
ing, and am [I excited by the hip-hipping, which 
is really very stirring, particularly to a novice? 
know that I never felt so loyal and so devotedly 
attached to our most gracious sovereign and her 
family in my life; and on the invitation of that 
astonishing Spitchcock, I drink all their healths from 
the very bottom of my heart. I say, that astonishi 
Spitchcock, because, when he was at school, he coul 
never say ‘bo’ to a goose, and, in fact, was always 
thought to be next door to a fool; but now, nothing 
abashes him. At his request, we not only drink the 
Queen and the Royal Family, but the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and Volunteers, the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop and the Cle of the Diocese, the twin 
M.P.s, the ex-Mayor, the Town-clerk, and the Editor 
of the local journal, in connection with the Press. 
Spitchcock has something to say both glib and ap- 
propriate about each and all of these personages— 
something very much like what I have read in the 


He looks the very picture of pros- | f 


part 
can go through it so smoothly. He shews t tact, 
too, Ge 3 aerve Given altsinistunn stoke denned 
compliment to the re ive of the Dulchester 
Penny Trumpet and ire Gazette. His Worshi 
takes care to well butter the editor, and the 
editor well butters his Worship in return. I inward] 
peuuinn; choad {bo en wniliatangi as to hetetials 
to butter as thickly as I can this influential gentle- 
man. I even begin, in a vague sort of way, to think 
over something complimentary to say about the press, 
but the heat of the room is inning to have its 
usual effect on me; I feel rather faint, and if I could 
slip out unobserved, I certainly would do so: this, 
however, is impossible; I am tied to the stake, and 
must endure the worst. Bowler and Sneels assure me 


very that 
suaded myself that I shall be called on to address this 
roomful of strangers, and I am overwhelmed with 
terror. Open a crack, indeed! Would the crack 
were in the floor—a yawning gulf—dark, unfathom- 
able, bottomless! I care not, so that I may sink 
down—down, ‘anywhere, anywhere, out of the world;’ 
or, at anyrate, out of this terrible room; for Spitch- 
cock himself rises again, and—wretch that he is— 
looks significantly towards me, his old friend 

Toasts are running short. Everybody has at length 
been ‘drunk ;’ but drowning men will catch at 
straws, and one faint hope remains. Able toast- 
master as Spitchcock has shewn himself, what can he 
say about me? But another look from him almost 
annihilates me. I feel that ‘the proudest moment of 
my life’ is come—I turn deadly pale—I turn ve 
red—I burn with heat—I shiver with cold— 
look up at the ceiling—I look down on the floor— 
I look timidly around. The faces I see are not 
as the faces of men who would compassionate the 
sufferings of a fellow-creature, however ‘ unaccustomed 
to public speaking.’ I am afraid that Sneels will 
hear my heart beat, and it is only by an immense 
effort that I prevent my teeth from chattering audibly. 
As for thinking of something to say, either about the 
editor of the Gene —oap or anything: else, be 
mind is an utter blank. , of course, to | 
perfectly unconcerned ; but that fellow Sneels must 
Saat Sa el eeeee 
nervous, and so unnerves me com y: 

‘Gentlemen,’ says that cruel Spitchcock with one 


of his blandest smiles—‘ gentlemen, your 
glasses ;? which I mechanically do, pu in a full 
charge and drinking it off at once at a thereby 


causing the wax-candles before me to double them- 
selves in a most surprising manner. I try now to 
think of something else—to shut my eyes and ears to 
what is ing around me—but I am spell-bound, and 
must listen. Surely this is a terrible ; oram I 
the prisoner at the bar, found guilty of some fearful 
crime? No innocent man could feel as I do. Listen! 
what does that ae in scarlet say ? ‘ Gentlemen, 
with your permission, I will pro one more toast 
before I vacate this chair; and I am quite sure, 
gentlemen, that it is one which you will receive as 
warmly as you have received those loyal, patriotic, 
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and complimentary toasts which I have already had 


the honour of evening. , we 
have had the pleasure of drinking the healths of many 
of our old friends who have favoured us with their 


company to-night; and if we would uphold 
jana nik ulehester has always enjoyed for 
hospitality, our new friends must not be left unnoticed.’ 
{Applause I am, here, taken much worse. ‘I am 
happy, gentlemen, to see around me so many 
faces, and I am going to propose to you that we 
shall drink to the health of their owners, assuring 
them that we shall always be happy to see them in 
Dulchester, particularly on these festive occasions. 
There is one gentleman present, to whom I must 
crave your permission to refer more oe mgr eg ’—the 
mayor, the dignitaries, the twin M.P.s, the town- 
clerk, the aldermen, and the mace, now swim before 
my eyes in dreadful confusion— he is an old friend 
of mine, 2 a new friend of yours; and I must 
tell him how happy I am to see him here on this, to 
me, proud occasion. With your permission, gentle- 
men, I shall give ‘The stran; present, and with 
them my old friend and schoolfellow, Mr Aspen.’ 

O smooth-tongued Spitchcock! little do you think 
what misery you are causing the old friend whom you 
wish to honour. I feel that everybody is looking at 
me, and immediately there is a fearful reiteration of 
my name from all parts of the room. ‘The strangers 

mt and Mr Aspen—Mr Aspen—Mr Aspen.’ 
Be ceny of that moment! How do men feel when 
they on the stage where Mr Calcraft awaits 
them? How, when, far from human aid, their frail 
bark is rushing towards the awful abyss of Niagara? 
Does not a man’s life pass before him in these supreme 
moments? Is he not a child again, weaving daisy- 
chains in the sunny meads, or ——- pointing out 

tt As beside his parent’s knee? Yes, itis so. I, 

, am a boy once more, and I am trying to say my 
lessons, of which I cannot remember a single word. 

Master Spi k, too, must have ‘fudged’ 
his arithmetic, for he is again ‘hoisted,’ and is about 
to suffer the penalty of his crime. He has a red coat 
on, which is odd; and the broom must be in full 
bloom, for it is yellow, like that emblem of civic 
dignity, the mace; but still I cannot be mistaken. 
I am twelve years of age; I can’t remember one word 
of my lesson, and there is Master Spitchcock going to 
be birched. How long this vision of. my youth, 
aly mingled with the terrible realities of my 

i age lasts, I cannot say, but I am roused from 
it, and b t back to the actual by Sneels, who 
whispers: ‘Now, Mr Aspen—now, sir;’ and I stand 
up, hardly knowing what I do, and holding desper- 
ately on to the table with both hands. My eyes are 
open, but like Lady Macbeth’s, their sense is shut. 
I see ing; all my faculties are absorbed in the 
tremendous to say —« = 
‘Mr Mayor and Gentlemen— n I took my seat 


would have been conferred the high honour of thank- 
ing you in the name of several i 


permission 

gentlemen for whom I have the honour to speak—to 
propose a toast in return. It is on such occasions as 
this, gentlemen, when we see assembled. round the 


of the fourth estate, of that glorious instatution with- 
out which our boasted Magna Charta, our Habeas 


Corpus, and our Trial by Jury, would be nothing but 
a delusion and a snare—that we perceive the full 
value of our ancient municipal institutions. (Loud 
cheers.) I consider it to be a honour and 
privilege, gentlemen, and I am co t that all these 
gentlemen in whose name I speak consider it to be 
a great honour, and privilege to be in a position to 
ask you to drink the toast I am about to 

Mr Mayor and Gentlemen, we thank you with all our 
pm - oe high honour you have ag on us, 
and we eave to “Prosperity to the ancient 
city of Dulchester.”” 1 sit down amidst tremendous 
cheers—of that I am quite certain. 

But did I really speak that speech? Commonplace 
as it is, it is so much better than I thought it possible 
for me to make; and yet I must have made it, for is 
it not so given, word for word, in the Penny Trumpet 
and tre , @ journal remarkable, as every- 
body knows, for the scrupulous fidelity of its reports ? 
My wife hints, it is true, that the editor of that well- 
conducted print has ‘ cooked’ my remarks, in return 
for the butter which I perfectly well remember having 
administered to him, but I really cannot believe that 
any respectable editor would condescend to such an 
act as that. Besides, my wife is prejudiced, for she 
was very at my accepting Spitcheock’s invita- 
tion against advice; and still more angry at my 
coming home at midnight in ‘such a state. What 
she means by that, I don’t know. I was certainly in 
good spirits on reaching home, but that was natural 
enough. The dreaded ordeal was over; a great 
weight was removed from my mind, and there was 
some reaction—nothing more. In future years, how- 
ever, I will take care not to be ‘drunk,’ either at 
Dulchester, or elsewhere. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1862 


Aut the world knows that we are to have another 
Great Exhibition in the year just beginning ; and all 
the world—Whang Fo in China, Jeejeebhoy Singh in 
India, and Wrwkstchptschkhoff in Russia—intends to 
send specimens of art and industry for display on 
the occasion. Some among us can hardly realise the 
fact that eleven years have passed since the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park astonished every one by its 
forest of iron columns, and its acres of fairy roofing. 
To the young, however, eleven years are a wide span; 
and it is among the young that we are to look for 
indications of the real length of the intervening 
period. Miss, who now has a beau to escort her, was 
then a little girl, who stared with all her eyes at the 
marvels of the palace of glass; and the other miss, 
second daughter of Paterfamilias, now old enough to 
enjoy, if not fully to understand, such scenes, was then 
a baby in the border region between long clothes and 
short; Master Richard, who could then only just 
reach to the level of the stalls and counters on tiptoe, 
is now apprenticed or articled, and feels entitled to 
comment on the progress of nations in art and indus- 
try; while little Bob, aged eight, who is looking 
forward to many a treat next summer, was then— 
nowhere. As to Paterfamilias himself, he is a little 
more gray, and thinks about the —— of these 
great collections; he speculates, too, w er all will 
go well between the Emperor and ourselves; and 
whether the rival presidents will plunge us into wo 

or worse. If he is statistically inclined, he will 
consider the facts, that the United Kingdom now 
contains a million and three quarters more people 
than it did when the Great ibition was held in 
Hyde Park, and that there are four thousand more 
miles of railway open—more people to travel, and 
more facilities for travelling ; nay- more, that there 
are half a million more people within walking-distance 
or omnibus-distance, in the metropolis itself. Taking 
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these things into:account, he will probably: arrive at a 
conclusion that the new undertaking has 4 fair chance 
of success. 

This success, of course, depends in great measure 
on the cost of the undertaking. The expenditure at 
Brompton will be far heavier than that which was 
incurred in Hyde Park. True, certain liberal men 
have guaranteed to the extent of L.430,000 against 
loss; and this enables the commissioners to borrow 
money abundantly on easy terms ; still, the ultimate 
result must depend on the balance between out- 

ings and incomings, in this as in all other under- 
takin The commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 have lent to the commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 a piece of ground at Brompton or South 
Kensington, bounded on the east, west, and south by 
well-made roads, and on the north by the new Horti- 
cultural Gardens. On this piece of ground the structure 
is being built for the forthcoming Exhibition. The 
bargain is too complicated to be easily understood ; 
some parts of the building are undoubtedly intended 
to be permanent, some temporary, some doubtful ; 
and the arrangements between all the parties con- 
cerned, on this point, seem to be made contingent on 
the success of the enterprise. All that we can 
certainly say is, that the expense will very far exceed 
that of the former building. The former commis- 
sioners threw over all the regular architects, and 
accepted a plan from a gardener, Mr (now Sir Joseph) 
Paxton; the present commissioners oe similarly 
ignored the architects, by adopting a plan suggested 
ag military engineer, tele Fowke. The archi- 
tects, of course, — like this ; — ae — 
criticisms are possibly tinged in some de y thi 
dissatisfaction. Hovere’ Mess Kelk and Lucas 
are working hard, and leave the critics to dispute 
among themselves. 

This Journal, for the most part, keeps clear from 
long ranges of figures—numerals followed by a frightful 
array of ciphers. We must, however, on this occasion, 
go a little into such a region. The question is being 
put, all around us—Will the Exhibition building for 
ee a eee Crystal Palace 
constructed in Hyde Park eleven years ago? This is 
a reasonable question; and we will endeavour to 
present an answer, by comparing the two buildings in 
various wa: 

In the place, then, concerning the area. The 
space set in Hyde Park for the Exhibition of 
1851 was feet long by 500 wide, or about 26 
acres ; but roads and open spaces had to be formed 
out of this, thereby limiting the extent of the actual 
building to 19 acres—about seven times the area 
cove’ by St Paul’s Cathedral. At Brompton, the 
area of the main portion of the building will be 164 
acres, with 4 acres more for the annéze, on the western 
side of the Horticultural Gardens, to be appropriated to 
heavy machinery ; and there is a promise of an eastern 
anndxe of 4 or 5 acres more. The reader may there- 
Sahin ab tr ieeger than tho <i bs Gh: cpare 

i i t the old, in the space 
cee Should the eastern anntxe be formed, the 


the next place, as to site. The Hyde Park structure 
was a Tittle above the natural surface of the ground. 
The spot for the new building, although not actually 
excavated, is 5 feet below the level of the new 
roads made on all sides of it; and apprehensions 
are — ed in some a — a 
very care a -system 0 the buildi 

will be damp in t sean aun Certain it rs 
that on a gloomy November day, many hundreds of 
visitors had to wade through a very ‘slough of 
despond’—a batter-pudding of unctuous mud, in 
their from one part of the works to another. 


concerned in the matter will make due- provision 
for the dryness of this important structure. We 
come next to length.. Here, the old conquered the 
new. The Hyde Park Crystal Palace could boast of a 
length of 1850 feet, presenting an interior vista never 
paralleled by anything seen before—in this country, at 
being about 1150 fect along the Picture-galiery frontage 
ing about 1150 feet alon; i in 
in Cromwell — But the sth fallach pgooed renee 
any comparison of mere len ous. No 
the Hyde Park structure was more than 460 fort deep 
or wide ; but the new building, besides an average 
depth of 650 feet, will have either one or two annexes 
stretching to a great distance northward. Taki 
average lengths and depths, we may put the compa- 
rison thus: Old building, 1850 feet by 430; new 
building, 1150 feet by 650; together with an annéxe 
1000 feet by 200, and probably another annexe of 
equal size on the eastern side. Concerning height, 
the extreme dissimilarity of the two buildings renders 
it difficult to institute a comparison. The Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park varied from 24 to 64 feet hi 
along the main portion, with a central transept 1 
feet high. The structure at Brompton will have a 
height of nave, or chief avenue, equal to 100 feet, 
with numerous lower degrees of elevation with which 
the reader need not be perplexed. At Hyde Park, as 
we all know, the whole roofing was of glass; not a 
corner was there but had its flood of me ge gg 
in upon it; avenues and quadrangles, all alike, 
the Sgn covering, except two refreshment courts, 
which were left open to the sky. At Brompton, 
however, there will 2 a deal of opaque roofi 
wood covered by a peculiar felt. The picture-gal- 
leries, the nave, the transepts, will all be roofed in 
this way. The only in the new building that 
resembles the old is the series of courts. These will 
be veritable crystal courts, magnificent in size, and - 
ful in appearance ; six in number, they will vary 

m 150 to 250 feet in length, by 86 to 200 feet in 
width, or, on average, 220 feet by 140; 50 feet high, 
and wholly roofed with glass. If we were inclined to 
prophesy, we would say that these crystal courts will 

more general favourites than most other parts of 
the building; but Captain Fowke loves better his 
nave and galleries. 

The floor-space and the galleries are the 
which the majority of exhibiters anxiously look, for 
it is on those that the amount of exhibiting space 
mainly depends. At the Hyde Park building im 1851, 
the floor and galleries comprised about 1,000,000 
square feet of boarding. At Brompton, if the second 
anntxe is made, the flooring alone will exceed this 
quantity, at or near the level of .the ground ; while 
300,000 square feet more will present itself in the 
form of galleries, at a height of about 25 feet from the 
ground. The reader at once, therefore, see that 
the new building very far exceeds the old in horizon- 
tal or floor space, to say nothing of wall-space, which 
we shall speak of presently in connection with pic- 
tures. We are told to expect a mile and a of 
galleries running round the nave, the transepts, and 
the crystal courts, with all the riches of man’s inge- 
nuity displayed to us on either hand ; and if we could 
count up the number of avenues between the ranges 
and of exhibited goods, the tempting 
of all regions, on the vast area of the ground-floor, it 
would extend to a greater number of miles than one 
would like to walk on a hot summer’s day. 

The grand novelties, however, in comparison with 
anything in the Hyde Park building, will be pre- 
sented by the domes, those ‘wonders of the world,’ 
which architects are criticising with some severity, 
and which ary va men say will delay the completion 
of the building in an inconvenient way. The domes 
will be of very little use ; and as they will n 


progress 
However, let us hope that the many wise heads 


be costly, it’is only their beauty that will bring them 
into public favour. Whether they will possess this 
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°t St Paul's, 112 feet diameter 215 ‘es en 
that of the new Reading-room at the British Museum, 


140 feet diameter by 106 high. Each of those at 
B will, the ore, be a trifle larger in diameter 
than Peter's dome, although not quite so high. 
The new erections will be quite unlike the old in 
structure. They will consist almost entirely of iron 
and and will shed an extrao flood of 
light down upon the floor underneath. dome 


will have an inner and an outer galle Some 


level of the building is, as we have said, five 
below that of the roads outside, there will be an 
ascent of a foot or two to the great platform or dais 
under each dome, and then a descent of six or seven 
feet, by three magnificent flights of steps, each eighty 
feet wide, to the floor of the nave. From the one 
dome to the other will be a distance of about one 
thousand feet; and the designer hopes and expects 
that a very majestic coup d’eil will be obtained from 
both these elevated spots—the one eastward, and the 
other westward. Each dome will spring from the 
intersection of the nave with a transept ; and as the 
two transepts will have the same level as the nave, 
the commanding vista from each dais will be north 
and south, as well as towards the other dais. All 
we will here venture upon is, an expression of a hope 
that this grand effect will compensate for the com- 
parative pee d ity of light in the nave; at any rate, 
there will be something such as the world ny never 
yet seen in these two crystal domes. 
The picture- ies are another feature which 
did not exist m the Hyde Park building of 1851. 
Art as well as industry, taste as well as manu- 


True, we had sculptures in Hyde Park; but now 
we are to have pictures as well as sculptures ; 
and very glorious pictures too, if phets speak 

i Fowke prides himse on the picture- 


Cc 
galerie 'y constitute the entire architectural 
of the south or main front. On this side, the 


Sera te thes of the t 

The length ms The work of this galley wo Semis 
takably inttended to be permanent ; substantial brick- 
work, piers at the entrance seven feet thick, and a 
thickness of five feet of concrete to form a basis 
beneath—all denote this. The brick-walls will be 
lined with wood, which will be inted of some 
uniform tint. The wall be such as to 
no nee Sly 


eS ee eek ae & 
to do. = w to light the pictures? When we 


tien as that promised for next May. Luckily, the 
commissioners had some basis to rest upon. en 
the Sheepshanks collection of pictures was to be 


grand | the only one devoted to pictures. There will be 


one beneath it, lighted by side-windows only; and 
if this be deemed not well suited for this 
there are abundant services which it can be le to 
render. There are also, running up Exhibition Road 
and Prince Albert Road, picture-galleries about 550 
feet long each, 25 feet wide, and 30 feet high— 
intended for the reception of small oil-paintings, 
water-colour drawings, architectural drawings, and 
engravings. Exclu the lower floor or story, 
and admitting only the galleries which have the 
improved mode of lighting at the top, it will be seen 
that there will be considerably more than 4000 feet 
length of wall-space, 30 feet high, on which to serve 
this great pictorial feast. 
Another matter, very important in the eyes of per- 
sons engaged in pleasure-seeking, is the refreshment 
nt. Few subjects excited more astonishment 
than this at Hyde Park. Most of us remember how 
difficult it was, on a hot and busy day, to obtain those 
creature-comforts which ‘exhausted nature’ insisted 
on demanding ; but few persons suspected, until the 
six months of exhibiting were over, how enormous 
had been the consumption. More than 50,000 quar- 
tern loaves of bread ; 120,000 small loaves, 0 rolls, and 
biscuits ; 870,000 plain buns ; 930,000 Bath buns ; 
220,000 ‘Banbury and other cakes ; 50,000 pounds of 
um-cake ; 80,000 meat ies ; ” 70,000 pounds of 
; 260,000 ‘pounds of f and tongue ; 800,000 
pounds of ice ; 80,000 pounds of salt ; 65,000 uarts of 
milk and cream ; 21,000 pounds of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate ; more ‘than 1,000,000 bottles of lemonade, 
soda-water, and ginger-beer ; with minor items— were 
sold at the Hyde Park Crystal Palace in 1851. Wine 
was included among the ‘minor items,’ for in those 
days French wines could not, as now, reach us ata 
cheap rate ; and we were certainly not a wine-drinking 
people. The viands were not consumed wholly by 
visitors ; for there was an exhibiters’ dining-room, 
where sometimes 2000 cold dinners were disposed. - 
in a day. The contractors gave L.5500 for 
to hold this refreshment department; and they 
admitted afterwards that they had madle a rich harvest 
out of it. What they ouily received ‘over the 
counter’ was not pablia known ; but it is a matter 
of easy calculation that the buns and the effervescing 
drinks alone must have brought L.30,000. Now, 
when the commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862 
set to work, they resolved that the refreshment depart- 
ment should be profitable to themselves and pleasant 
to the public. The first thing was, to set aside a 
sufficient space. They settled this matter by appro- 
riating the whole of the space where the Exhibition 
building abuts upon the south side of the beautiful 
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the parterres, terraces, walks, 
cascades, and fountains of the gardens, all rejoicing in 
the summer sunshine. We are promised arcades 1500 
feet long by 25 wide, for light refreshment counters ; 
besides more elaborate results of culinary art in dini 
saloons 300 sang hee by 75 wide. The déjefner a la 
JSourchette, the luncheon, the plain dinner of roast 
meat, the Paris dinner of re vian are 
promised ; besides the sandwiches and the buns, the 
ginger-beer and the coffee, which must satisfy economi- 
cal John Bull and his large family. It is said that 
the enormous sum of L.30,000 is to be given for the 
rent or royalty of the refreshment department for the 
six months. As the picture-galleries on the south 
are intended to be permanent, so will these brick 
refreshment-galleries on the north be permanent also. 
* At the close of the Exhibition,’ we are told on 
something like official authority, ‘they will become 
the _— meet yee ee ny ng in the metropolis, 
supplying a t public want in this res ; 

Of the buildings as a whole, cultiioel on; examples 
of constructive ingenuity, the Hyde Park Crystal 
Palace was more sui generis than the structure at 
Brompton ; the latter contains a vast amount of 
brickwork, whereas the former was almost wholly 
of iron, wood, and glass. Each boasts, thro the 
mouth of its chief designer, of the uantity of mate- 
rials it has or will ina. ‘I, said the 
Crystal Palace, ‘ appropriated 3300 iron columns, with 
1074 base pieces to rest them upon; 3500 girders 
to connect them oie: and other pieces which 
make up a total of 4000 tons of ironwork; also 
a million square feet of flooring and galleries ; and 
20 miles of wooden gutters; 200 miles of sash-bars; 
and other pieces, ie g up a total of 600,000 cubic 
feet of woodwork: I had 17 acres of glass in my 
roof, besides 1500 vertical glazed sashes.’ ‘And I,’ 
says the Exhibition building at Brompton (what a 

ity we have not a short name for it, such as was 
found so appropriate for its progenitor in Hyde 
Park !), ‘s' use up 10,000,000 bricks ; and nearly 
1000 iron columns, larger and thicker than yours, 
oh Crystal Palace! and 1165 girders ; and five miles 
of pipes and gutters ; and three miles of iron railing 
an few 4g ; and other articles which wiil make 
up my weight of cast iron as great as yours, 4000 
tons; besides 1200 tons of wrought iron for the 
domes and roofs ; and windows which, if perched one 
on another, would reach nearly twenty times as high 
as St Paul’s ; and thirty miles of sash-bars for the 
roofs of the crystal courts. There!’ 

Enough for the present. We have given the reader 
some materials for instituting a comparison between 
the past and the present—the building for the last, 
and the building for the forthcoming great Inter- 
national Exhibition. Of the exhibitions themselves, 
and the differences in the characteristic displays of 
the two great collections, more anon. 


A LADY’S ADVENTURE ON THE ATLANTIC. | 


A SINGULAR adventure once befel me on the wild coast 
of the north of Ireland, where the Atlantic heaves its 


to 
in which I saw that threatening coast. 
total stranger in that of the world, and wanted 
get to Scotland. I was told a Glasgow steamer 
ed at a small town or village on the coast; and I 

Irish car, and set off on a journey of about 
twenty miles to meet the said steamer. I am not 
going to record any witty sayings of my droll Irish 
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driver ; they say wretchedness in Ireland has 
away, and somehow, it appears to me that 
wit and humour have greatly passed away with 
over 


it. Years when the road I was trav 
was very and the Irish miles were nearly as 
long again as they are made now to measure, an 


y Ting 
length of the miles in his unfortunate country. ‘Ah! 
sure, then, your honour, that’s the very reason the 
utieiisas » was the answer; ‘because they’re 
bad, we give you good measure.’ But now the roads are 
made better, and the miles shortened, so that travellers 
do not so much require to be kept in good-humour. 
Arrived at a poor-looking small town, lying flat on 
the sea-shore, my driver announced the object of that 
arrival to a man, who at once informed me I must ‘ go 
round the corner’ in a boat, to get to the steamer. 
Seeing a white wall in the direction he pointed, I con- 
cluded — es concealed “ ha we a 
sight, and only took the precaution o! i or 
io sem to. bs paid for putting me on board of it. 
That, indeed, was speedily settled ; it was not a great 
sum. An autumn afternoon was drawing on, and 1 
had no inclination to check the hurried d 
which the man seemed anxious to make. ithout 
entering a house, I followed him to a boat, where he 
left me, to hasten away im search of another pas- 
senger. He secured two, rather young men, and an old 
widow ; they were all Scotch, and strangers like myself. 
When we got ‘round the corner, the aspect of 
matters began to look strange. There was no 
steamer to be seen ; but on went the boat out into the 
open sea: on and on it went ; whither bound I knew 
not, nor do I believe the man himself did. The wind 
had been high all day, though the sun was bright; it 
rose higher and higher; the black wall of rock was 
seen at a distance, chafed by the white surge that 
tossed against it. The waves lifted up our fragile 
skiff, and from their summit we looked into gulfs from 
which it seemed impossible we could ever re-ascend. 
Seriously alarmed, I called to the boatman, entreating 
him to put back. I pointed landward—perhaps 
towards the rocks and the breakers—and begged him 
to land us over there. His answer was: ‘ We will 
keep her afloat as long as we can.’ But his perplexed 
look, his wandering, anxious eye frightened me more 
than his words. e storm in —land disap- 
peared—the autumn afternoon drew on. No sign of 
a steamer in sight. Terror took hold of our souls ; the 
men were white with fear. Beside me sat the little 
old Scotchwoman, her widow’s cap closely circling 
her small face, her hands c on her bosom, her 
eyes looking neither at the sea nor sky, but immoy- 
ably directed straight before her ; her lips incessantly 
repeating, in a clear, steady voice, heard distinctly 
amid the roar of wind and waters, an accumulation of 
texts which it seems surprising that her mind could 
at once collect on the same subject. ‘The voice of 
the Lord is on the deep: the voice of the Lord is on 
many waters.’ Such words came calmly sounding out 
id the roar of the elements with a wonderfui 
power, at least on my own troubled mind. When our 
heaving boat rode on the crest of a mighty billow, 
and the valley of the shadow of death seemed to open 
to us from below it, that calm, devout voice brought 
me that sense of relief which one feels when knowing 
that you are not in danger of meeting death in the 
midst of ess companions. ‘He holdeth the winds 
in the hollow of his hand: . . . . Fear not, for I am 
with thee: be not dismayed, for I am thy God. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee.’ 
There is something in the retrospect of a storm at 
sea so terribly magnificent, that those who have ever 
witnessed such can imagine what a strange sublimi' 
was added, by such a visible commentary, to 


in themselves so sublime. Never did I at all fully 
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conceive the weight of those ions until, while 
our mortal life seemed almost ything of the 


ocean, I heard that quiet widow 8a: : 
, in praises ; doing wonders. He hol our 
soul in life. He arose rebuked the wind, and said 
boatman was now thoroughl 
terrified, and i at his wits’ end (which, I believe, 
it was not very hard to reach), became quite evident ; 
and his exclamation, after another survey of the 
dark horizon, gave us additional cause of fear, as we 
yey from it his own apprehension that the steamer 
had so madly come out to look for might have 
already passed on her way. A murmur of horror, and, 
from the two male ngers, of rage against him, 
broke forth as the fearful doubt arose; but on my 
part it was somewhat quieted by the voice beside 
me: ‘He maketh a path in the waters. He rideth on 
the wings of the wind. His footsteps are not known.’ 
There was a short interval of deep silence. aanaing 
was fast closing in; the sky was darkening an 
darkening. My old comforter was perhaps silently 
pe ing ; for I could still see the hands clasped on her 
lack . The eyes were now closed; but, after 
some minutes of such silence—whether it was the 
conclusion or not of her prayer, I do not know—she 
uttered the words: ‘For thine is the kingdom, the 
wer, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
ow energetic, how , seemed such an ascription 
of praise, such an acknowledgment of Divine power ! 
But singular, almost unlike reality, it seems, to add 
that almost simultaneously —at least, before they 
were well ended—there was a cry from the boatman : 
*There she is! Praised be the Lord!’ 
Poor fellow! he was an Irishman, and half-witted 
as he must have been to have brought himself and 
us into such imminent peril, he uttered a thanks- 


giving not so often heard from more enlightened men 
among those who go down to the sea in ships. 
The men up. In the twilight was seen a 


trail of smoke—then a white chimney—then the t 
dark hulk ; and soon the stampin paddles, walking 
through the clashing billows, in which for six hours 
we had been tossing, still s while still almost 
ready to perish. Now all our fear was that we should 
not be seen—be hidden in the trough of the sea just 
as our life-preserver us by. men held red 
handkerchiefs aloft, and the boatman shouted. But 


the roar of the wind was louder than their shouts ; | clin, 


and, as the means of safety approached, so did the 
torments of fear and suspense increase in intensity. I 
recollect holding up a white handkerchief, that was 
soon rent from my feeble hand, and borne away on the 
wings of the wind ; and as I uttered a cry that had not 
escaped me before, the old Scotchwoman murmured : 
‘The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom, then, 
shall I fear ? e Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid ?’ 

On comes the great steamer; her noise is heard, 
her les are seen; but can she see us? Shout— 
shout louder still! We who cannot shout, cry to 
those who can. The shouts are not heard—the cries 
are borne away with the howling wind; the waves 
appear to roll over and bury them. But Mercy is 
around us. We are seen. e steamer stops ; and 
amid vod per ee 7 of wind and wave, comes the 
deep-toned voice of the captain’s speaking-trumpet, 
in sailor fashion, demanding, with the usual pinot ae : 
* Who the devil are you? what are youdoing there? 

Our boat nears the vessel, that looks a leviathan 
beside it ; and a storm of furious objurgations is 
showered by the captain on our luckless boatman. 
A rope-ladder is hastily let down; the bulwarks are 
lined by all on board, full of wonder and compassion ; 
up jump our two male companions, and are the first 
eagerly to ascend the ladder of safety, leaving the 
two women to follow if they please. 1 determined to 
follow the Scotch widow; though she was not the 


first to rise, I made her go before me. The 

The firm voice of the captain and sailors above us, 
offering safety, seemed to make each instant <_< 
more sensibly felt. But lo! the calm, pious, 

heart of the old widow fails at the moment ; she 


ly | has crept about half-way up the ladder, and there she 


sticks, ‘ flat inst the side of the tossing steamer. 
In vain the owain commands, the mate entreats, the 
sailors encourage ; there she sticks, as if fastened to 
the ship’s side. Her hands have grasped, with a sort 
of death-clutch, to a step of the r of rope, and 
nothing can unclasp them, nor can she be moved ? 
or down. In vain I urged her to let me save myself. 
There I am in the pitching boat, the unhappy boat- 
man urging me from below, and the sailors urging her 
from above. The men were wise to save themselves 
first ; they are looking down on us now, perhaps, and 
thinking what foolish, helpless creatures women are. 

At last the words ‘ Haul up the ladder!’ are pro- 
nounced by the captain ; comfortable for me to hear, 
without knowing if it will ever be lowered again. 
The smiling, -natured sailors repeat the order, 
and up goes the rope-ladder. ‘Lay it flat on the 
deck’ is the word, and ladder and clinging Scotch- 
woman are laid prostrate there—she on her a with 
hands closed in that death-clasp round the rope, 
senseless and cold as if life had indeed departed. If 
they cut that step of the ladder away to which she 
clung, or found some other means of extricating it 
from her I know not, but just as I was believ- 
ing saandll chendonad, I hear a sailor’s cheery voice : 
‘ Another woman in the boat!’ ‘Lower the ladder ; 
and as soon as she puts a foot on it, haul up and la: 
it on deck,’ says the mate. Now, I a sm 
basket and an umbrella in the boat, and I wished to 
save them with myself; so, when the aie of doin; 
so revived, I took up my basket and umbrella, | 
before I got well on the ladder, I let the mate who gave 
these orders see that I had them in charge, and then 
said : ‘Will you be so good as to let me go up by 
myself, if you please ?’ 

They did so; and the captain himself gave me his 
hand and drew me up on deck, saying: ‘You are a 
brave woman: your life is worth saving.’ 

Ah, captain, you ought to be a good judge, but not 
half so brave am I as that good Scotchwoman whom 
you have just hauled up and laid on your deck, 
inging to a morsel of rope. 

I did not say those words : undeserved praise per- 
haps overcame me, for I burst into tears, and shewed 
the stout captain I was anything but a brave woman 
or a good sailor, or, indeed, at all worth saving, 
though I could climb up a ladder of rope by the side of 
a steamer rolling heavily on the billows of the Atlantic. 


PRECIOUS TIME 


Wuew we have passed beyond life’s middle arch, 

With what accelerated speed the years 

Seem to flit by us, sowing hopes and fears 
As they pursue their never-ceasing march ! 

But is our wisdom equal to the speed 

Which brings us nearer to the shadowy bourn 

Whence we must never, never more return / 
Alas! each wish is wiser than the deed. 

* We take no note of time but from its loss,’ 

Sang one who reasoned solemnly and well ; 
And so it is; we make that dowry dross, 

Which would be treasure, did we learn to quell 
Vain dreams and passions. Wisdom's alchemy 
Transmutes to priceless gold the moments as they fly. 

J.C. P. 
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